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Cassino aed 


For six weeks the Allied advance 
to Rome has been held up by the 
stubborn Nazi defense of Cassino, 
strong point in the German Gustav 
Line. The American Fifth Army, in 
these six weeks of bloody fighting, 
only managed to capture one fourth 
of the stone-built town of Cassino. 

Today the town of Cassino stands 
no longer. On March 15 it “melted 
away under the heaviest aerial 
bombardment in history. This bom- 
bardment was carried out by the 
U. S. Air Force in Italy. It was sup- 
ported by an artillery barrage even 
heavier than the mighty British bar- 
rage at El] Alamein. 

The attack began at six a.m. Allied 
troops, holding one fourth of Cas- 
sino, silently retreated. They took 
up new positions more than 1,000 
yards away. This was done so that 
our bombers could flatten the town 
without fear of killing our soldiers. 

At 8:30 a.m. the first wave of 
thirty-six Mitchell bombers unload- 
ed over Cassino. They were followed 
by waves of heavy and medium 
bombers unloading their bombs 
every ten minutes for the first hour, 
and every fifteen minutes all morn- 
ing long and well into the afternoon. 


HERE’S AIR POWER 


Most of the bombers flew at least 
two sorties* over the target, drop- 
ping tons of bombs each time. Over 
100 Flying Fortresses and Liberators 
as. well as 150 Mitchells and Marau- 
ders took part in the attack. They 
were supported by hundreds of 
fighters and fighter-bombers. For 
hours the skies above Cassino were 
filled with Lightnings, Mustangs, 
Mosquitoes, Spitfires, Thunderbolts. 

All told, more than 4,000 sorties 
were flown, and about 3,500 tons of 
high explosive were dropped on Cas- 
sino. This is 1,000 tons heavier than 
the largest total bomb-load ever 
dropped on Berlin in a single day. 


Allied artillery, joining in the as- 
sault, fired 85,000 rounds into enemy 
positions in Cassino. Thousands of 
artillery guns were used. ; 

In the early afternoon, Allied in- 
fantry aided by Sherman tanks 
stormed the German stronghold. Brit- 
ish and American troops then drove 
through most of Cassino and occu- 
pied the wreckage. 


VESUVIUS ERUPTS 


As if meaning to match the Ameri- 
can fireworks at Cassino, ancient 
Mount Vesuvius near Naples also 
erupted with a bang. The sound of 
the eruption, the greatest since 1906, 
was exactly like artillery fire. 

U. S. soldiers watched the fiery 
lava flow down the mountainside. 
Staff Sergeant Frederick Drake of 
Elmira, N. Y., said, “It was a lot 
faster than you could run. It was 
flowing just like water.” 


Other War Fronts 


Finland: President Roosevelt has 
appealed to the Finns to get out of 
the war, and sign peace terms with 
Russia. Since 1941, Finland has been 
an ally of Germany (See Theme Arti- 
cle: Junior Scholastic, March 6-11.) 

So far Finland has refused to ac- 
cept Russia’s peace terms. 

On March 16, President Roosevelt 
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A railroad bridge near Rome is bombed then photographed by B-26 Martin 
Marauders in a continuing effort to destroy German communications in Italy. 


took a direct part in the Russo-Fin- 
nish peace negotiations. The Presi 
dent said that he hoped Finland 
would withdraw from her “hateful 
partnership” with Germany. 

President Roosevelt said: “I think 
I can speak for all Americans when 
I say that we sincerely hope Finland 
will now take the opportunity to dis 
associate* herself from Germany.” 

Pacific: News has just been re 
leased that the U. S. troops who con 
quered Los Negros Island have 
landed on Manus Island which is the 
largest island in the Admiralty group 
(See map: Junior Scholastic, Mar. 20 
25, p. 3.) The landing was made on 
the morning of March 15. 

The main Allied purpose in invad- 
ing Manus is to seize the airfield. Ou 
bombers have already made good us« 
of the airfield on Los Negros. 

Russian front: The Russians have 
delivered a smashing blow to the 
Germans who are fighting despe 
ately in the Ukraine. The German 
forces of Field Marshal Fritz von 
Mannstein have been cut in half by 
Russian tank spearheads. 

On March 19, the advancing Rus- 
sian troops crossed the Dnieste: 
River and thrust into Bessarabia 
Huge numbers of beaten German 
troops are in pell-mell retreat. In 
Moscow, the Russian victory was sa- 
luted by twelve salvos from 124 guns. 
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Allies Want Ireland 


lives of American soldiers,” 

our Government has asked the 
government of Eire to dismiss the 
German and Japanese representa- 
tives in Eire. 

Eire has refused to do this. As a 
result, relations between Eire and 
the Allies are strained. Great Britain 
has backed up our Government in 
its request to Eire. 

Eire is neutral in this war. She is 
not an ally of Great Britain prob- 
ably because the Irish people hold a 
bitter grievance for the way the Brit- 
ish treated them over a~period of 
many long years, up to 1922 
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ber of the British Com- 
of. Nations, and like 


of a ®™ominion. 

A British Dominion is self-govern- 
ing, and can decide for _ itself 
whether it wants to become an ally 
of Britain in the war. 

Eire would be a German-occupied 
country now if it were not for the 
protection of the British Navy and 
R.A.F. The Irish have their own 
army, but it could not hold off a 
German invasion without aid from 
Britain. 

Eire’s neutrality has cost the Brit- 
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Soldier of Eire stands before road- 
sign printed in Gaelic and English. 


ish dearly. During the days when 
the German U-boats were sinking 
more ships than they are today, the 
British wanted ports in Eire These 
ports would have been of great value 
to British naval .units fighting the 
U-boats. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


On the map you will see Northern 
Ireland, also called Ulster. This part 
of Ireland is not part of Eire. It be- 
longs to Great Britain and is com- 
posed of the six northern counties of 
Ireland. 

As part of Great Britain, Ulster is 
in the war up to its neck. Its peace- 
time population of 1,275,000 has 
been swelled by many thousands 
(the number is a military secret) of 
American and British soldiers, sail- 
ors, and air force personnel. They 
are there to make sure that the Ger 
mans don’t invade Ireland. They 
also are there to practice invasion 
maneuvers and engage in other mili- 
tary training activities. 

CONVENIENT FOR SPIES 

As a neutral nation, Eire permits 
all the warring nations to have rep- 
resentatives (ambassadors, ministers, 
etc.) in Dublin and other cities. 
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The German and Japanese repre- 
sentatives sent their spies into Ulster 
to get information about the military 
and naval movements of U. S. and 
British forces. Our State Depart- 
ment’s letter of protest to Eire said: 
“We ask the removal of these Axis 
representatives whose presence in 
Ireland must inevitably be regarded 
as constituting a danger to the lives 
of American soldiers and the suc- 
cess of Allied military operations.” 

This note of protest was sent to 
Eamon de Valera, Prime Minister of 
Eire, on February 21, 1944. 

On March 7, de Valera replied 
with a definite “NO.” He said that 
Eire wanted to remain neutral, and 
if the German and Japanese repre- 
sentatives were asked to leave, this 
might lead Eire into the war. 

De Valera said that his govern- 
ment would do all in its power to 
prevent “leakage through Ireland of 
any information which might en- 
danger British and American lives.” 

When de Valera’s reply was re- 
ceived, it was then up to the Ameri- 
can and British governments to de- 
cide what next to do, if anything. 

They decided to do something. 


TRAVEL SUSPENDED 


On March 12, the British sus- 
pended all travel between Eire and 
Britain, as well as between Eire and 
Ulster. 

On March 14, Winston Churchill 
announced that this was only the 
first step. He said that Eire would 
be isolated from the outside world 
during the entire time leading up to 
the Allied invasion of Europe. 

The 300-mile border between UI- 
ster in the north, and Eire in the 
south is under close guard. In the 
past it has been easy for German 
and Japanese spies to cross back and 
forth. 


WHY IRISH ARE ANTI-BRITISH 


Why are the Irish taking such a 
strong stand against the British (and, 
as it happens, against the U. S. and 
the great cause the United Nations 
are fighting for)? To understand this 
Irish state of mind, we must look 
into the bloody history of Ireland. 

A most important cause of the 
strife between the Irish and the Brit- 
ish has been based on religious dif.- 
ferences. The people of southern 


United States soldiers dancing with Irish girls at a post dance in 
Northern Ireland (Ulster). Music was provided by the infantry band. 


lreland (now called Eire) have al- 
ways been Catholic. The people of 
Ulster have been of the same relig- 
ious faith as most of the British — 
Protestant. This has been the con- 
dition from the year 1688. 

During the 12th century, Henry 
ll of England invaded and con- 
quered Ireland. Only the people of 
eastern Ireland actually fought the 
English invaders. The rest of Ire- 
land were busy with their own small 
wars of one clan* against another. 

It was not until the 16th century 
that the English tightened their hold 
over the rest of Ireland. They did 
this by seizing large tracts of land 
from the Irish, and giving this land 
to English and Scot settlers. 

The Irish peasants, robbed of their 
land, became desperate. 

In 1641 Ireland rebelled and put 
to death thousands of Protestant set- 
tlers. Oliver Cromwell reconquered 
the country with fire and sword. So 
terrible was his violence, that his 
name is deeply hated in Ireland to 
this day. 

When William of Orange became 
King of England in 1688, Protestant- 
ism was declared the state religion. 
In Ireland, the Protestants of Ulster, 
called Orangemen, seized control of 
the country for England. 

For a century and a half, Catholics 
were not allowed to vote or hold 
office, nor could they educate their 


children in the Catholic religion 
Catholic church services were for- 
bidden under penalty of death. 

But gradually, as people became 
more civilized and religious toler 
ance grew in Ireland, the anti-Cath- 
olic laws were repealed one by one. 
By 1829 the last of the laws against 
Catholics—a law excluding them 
from Parliament — was repealed. 

It was too late. Over a hundred 
years of English oppression had 
sown seeds of terrible bitterness in 
Ireland. 

For many years the oppressed peo- 
ple of southern Ireland demanded 
independence from English rule. 
Ulster, however, fought Home Rule 
for Ireland, because the people of 
Northern Ireland wished to remain a 
part of Great Britain. 


REBELLION CRUSHED 


When World War I began in 1914, 
the Home Rule bill for Ireland was 
shelved* for the duration of the war. 
But the people of southern Ireland 
would not wait for the war to end. 
In April 1916, the Easter Rebellion 
broke out in Dublin. The Irish Re- 
publican Army (I.R.A.) seized im- 
portant buildings in Dublin and pro- 
claimed a republic. 

The rebellion was swiftly crushed. 
Thousands of Irish were sent to 
prison. Sir Roger Casement, a leadei 
of the rebels, was hanged for treason 
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because he had sought German aid. 
Fifteen other leaders were also exe- 
cuted. 

The revolutionary party was called 
the Sinn Fein (in Gaelic, meaning 
“ourselves alone” ). In October, 1917, 
they organized a republic and elected 
Eamon de Valera as their president 
The British government did not rec 
ognize this republic. 

In 1919, Sinn Fein turned again to 
violence, and two years of terror 
followed. 

In an effort to solve the problem, 
the British passed a new Home Rule 
bill in 1920. The bill proposed two 
separate parliaments, one for Ulster 
the other for southern Ireland. 

Ulster’s six “ounties accepted the 
plan, and in May 1921, Northern Ire 
land wa. officially parted from the 
rest of the country. 

Southern Ireland would not ac 
cept the plan. There was bloody 
fighting between Irish republicans 
and British “Black-and-Tans,” so 
called because they were ex-service- 
men who wore khaki uniforms and 
black caps and armbands. 

Finally, the British theinselves 
were sickened by the unnecessary 
bloodshed. They offered a_ treaty 
which would make southern Ireland 
a dominion of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The Dail Eireann 

lrish Parliament) accepted it on 
January 16. 1922. The new dominion 
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was called the lrish Free State. In 
Gaelic, the language of ancient Ire- 
land, it is known as Eire, which was 
made its official name in 1937. 

Eamon de Valera has never been 
satisfied with dominion status for 
Eire. He wants complete independ 
ence. 

Once sentenced to death by Brit- 
ain, he feels deep resentment against 
anything British. He was saved from 
execution because of the fact that he 
was, at the time (1916), an Ameri- 
can citizen. The British did not wish 
to arouse anger in America by shoot- 
ing an American citizen. Every othe 
leader in the rebellion was shot. 

De Valera was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, in 1882. His father was a 
Spanish immigrant from Cuba; his 
mother an Irish woman who had 
just come to America. Eamon was 
sent to his grandmother’s farm in 
Limerick, Lreland, at the age of two, 
upon the death of his father. 

Eire cannot live by herself without 
the cooperation of other nations. 
The country is largely dependent on 


Great Britain and the U. S. tor food 
and many manufactured products. 

If Eire continues to give shelter to 
Axis spies and agents, what can 
Great Britain and the U. S. do? 

As we have seen, Great Britain has 
already suspended travel ta and 
from Eire. The United States and 
Great Britain could stop shipments 
of food and other supplies to Eire. 
But few people believe that the Allies 
will do this. 

The Allied hope is that Eamon de 
Valera will change his mind and 
expel German and Japanese spies 
from his country. 

De Valera does not represent the 
attitude of all the people in Eire. 
Many Irish are against his stand in 
this matter. 

It is possible that public opinion 
within Eire will force the Premier to 
do what the Allies want. 

Ireland, since the days of St. Pat- 
rick, has been used to dealing with 
snakes. The nest of Axis snakes now 
in Eire should be driven out in the 
traditional Irish fashion. 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF PAN-AMERICAN EVENTS 








Letter from New Brunswick 


Moncton, N. B., 
Canada 
Dear Junior Scholastic Readers: 


We are in the seventh grade and 
live in a city called Moncton in east- 
ern Canada, Although we are of 
English descent many people in 
Moncton are French. 

New Brunswick is a_ beautiful 
province of Canada. We have beau- 
tiful lakes, rivers (large and small), 
hills (some quite high), level 
meadow lands, fertile farms, and for- 
ests in which wild life abounds. 

Our climate, of course, being a 
maritime climate, is cold in winter 
but delightful in summer, especially 
around the coast. In the autumn 
when the hardwoods change the col- 
our of their leaves to red, brown, 
and yellow, the country is a beau- 
tiful sight. 

Moncton is situated on the Petit- 
codiac River which has the famous 
tidal bore, The bore is a wave which 
is caused by the high tides in the 
Bay of Fundy. The water pours into 
the Petitcodiac River which becomes 
narrow very quickly and causes the 
water to pile up and form a wave 
that looks like a wall 3 feet high. 

Another natural wonder is what is 
called the Magnetic Hill. It is a few 
miles from Moncton. You drive along 
and come to what looks like a short 
downhill grade, stopping at a well- 
marked between two hills. 
Then this is the procedure: you shut 
off the motor — release the brakes 
and throw the gears into neutral. 
The automobile then begins to move 
uphill, gathering momentum as it 
climbs. You simply can’t coast down 
hill. It is a thrill to be in a car and 
have it pulled up the hill backwards 
without power! 

No one has solved the mystery of 
Magnetic Hill. Scientists know that 
the land is full of minerals. These 
may act as a magnet. Others believe 
that the hill is an optical illusion: 


point 


although the incline looks as though 
it were going down, actually it is 
going up. 

Moncton has a modern airport 
which is used to train Canada’s men 
of the Air Forces and of other coun- 
tries of the United Nations. It is a 
common occurrence to see an aero- 
plane doing stunts in the sky. 

In Moncton it is hard to find hous- 
ing because of the many airmen sta 
tioned here. Although they stay in 
barracks, their wives come to Monc- 
ton with them, and that, plus the 
fact that many other people are com- 
ing to Moncton on war business, 
makes crowded conditions. 

Moncton has gone over the top of 
all Canada’s Victory Loans. The peo- 
ple of Moncton are also giving read- 
ily all their savings to put in War 
Savings Stamps. Many of the men 
and women of Moncton have joined 
the armed forces. 

All winter we have snow in this 
part of the country. Nearly every- 
body knows how to skate and ski. In 
summer we enjoy swimming, tennis 
and many other out-of-door sports. 

Ralph’s favorite hobby is stamp 
collecting. His mother was born and 


brought up in Boston in the United 
States, and he often goes there for 
vacations. 

Joan was born in the big commer- 
cial port of Saint John, where Cham- 
plain landed and where the United 
Empire Loyalists began their new 
life. Saint John has the largest dry- 
docks in the world. There also ar 
the famous Reversing Falls, caused 
by the tremendous tide in the 8ay 
of Fundy. The Falls are not steep, 
but more like rapids. At low tide the 
Falls flow downward, and at high 
tide they flow uphill. This is easily 
explained by the force of the great 
tide. 

The Saint John River is about 45( 
miles long and is so beautiful that it 
is called the Rhine of America. Peo- 
ple come from all around, and from 
the States, too, to enjoy the boating 
and fishing. Maybe you can come 
some time. 


Your friends, 
Joan S. Manning and Ralph Noble. 


Senors of Swat 


In recent years the great American 
game of baseball has swept Latin Amer- 
ica like wildfire. In Mexico, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, and other countries south of the 
border, thousands jam _ stadiums to 
watch their own “Sefiors of Swat” in 
action. 

How do they describe the sport? 
Well, baseball becomes béisbol in Span- 
ish. Jonrén we recognize to mean home 
run. Straiquat! is easily translated as 
strikeout! And we like this one — “Ma 
tan el ampayer!” That means “Kill the 
umpire!” 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


Magnetic Hill, near Moncton, N. B., where uphill and downhill are mixed. 








THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


CARL SCHURZ 
(1829-1906) 
Soldier and Statesman 


HILE a student at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, Carl Schurz 
“ae took part in the democratic revo- 
lution of 1848-49. When the 
uprising was crushed, Schurz 
# and other liberal Germans came 
i to the United States. 
Schurz quickly learned Eng- 
lish and played a prominent 
hits part in politics. Lincoln ap- 
DEFEAT OF THE DEMOCRATIC Movemenr | Pointed him Minister to Spain 
IN EUROPE, $CHURZ CAME TO AMERICA, | but he returned in 1862 to enter 


HE ENTERED THE FIGHT AGAINST SLAVERY | the army, and became one of 
ANO CAMPAIGNED FOR LINCOLN IN 1860. : 
| the most capable generals in 


the Union forces. 

Schurz helped organize the 
Liberal Republican movement 
against President Grant in 1872, 
served as Secretary of the In- 
terior under Hayes, edited sev- 
eral important newspapers, 








© RISKED HIS LIFE BY RETURN- Li ie , and constantly campaigned for 
ING TO GERMANY AND ’ good government. 
RESCUING HIS FORMER | 
TEACHER, PROF GOTTFRIED 
KINKEL, FROM THE PRISON 
AT SPANOAU NEAR 
, BERLIN. 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. IRISH TILT 


Choose the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Score 7 points each. Total, 42. 

1. Eire is (a) a British Dominion; (b) an independent 
nation; (c) a British colony. 

2. The northern part of Ireland is (a) Eire; (b) Umbria; 
(c) Ulster. 

3. Great Britain and the U. S. asked Eire to (a) send 
troops to Cassino; (b) supply Great Britain with potatoes 
and ships; (c) dismiss Axis representatives from Eire. 

4. To this request, the Prime Minister of Eire said (a) 
“Yes”; (b) “No”; (c) “Maybe.” 

5. The Prime Minister of Eire is (a) Winston Churchill; 
(b) Pat O'Malley; (c) Eamon de Valera. 

6. Sinn Fein is (a) an Irish revolutionary party; (b) 
Japanese ambassador to Eire; (c) Oliver Cromwell's invad- 
ing army. 

My score 


2. MAP STUDY 


1. The three bodies of water in the left-hand column are 
“sandwiched” in between the countries in the right-hand 
column. Write the name of the body of water in between 
the two countries it separates. Score 2 points each. Total, 6. 


Irish Sea England Norway 

English Channel Ireland England 

North Sea England France 
My score 


2. Of the eight cities below, four belong in Ireland. Cross 
out the four that do not belong. Score 1 point each. Total, 4. 


Cork Madrid Dover Dublin 
Riga Belfast Sligo Glasgow 
My score 


3. NEWS FLASHES 


Answer the following questions. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 30. 


1. On what line of fortifications is Cassino? 

(a) Gustav Line (b) Mareth Line (c) Maginot Line 

2. How long has the battle for Cassino lasted? 

(a) six weeks (b) six months (c) nine months 

3. Which airmen were used in the battle of Cassino? 

(a) paratroopers (b) bombardiers (c) glider troops. 

4. Past what border have the Germans in the Ukraine 
retreated? 

(a) Polish (b) Latvian 
5. What river have they crossed? 
(a) Don (b) Dnieper (c) Dniester 
6. What island is in the same group as Manus Island? 
(a) Los Negros (b) New Britain (c) Tarawa 


(c) Bessarabian 


My score 


4. BOMBS AWAY 


Answer the following questions. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 12. 
1. What is the purpose of strategic bombing? 


(a) crippling of enemy’s industrial power. 
(b) killing off of enemy troops. 
(c) terrorizing civilian population. 
2. What is the “Golden Goose?” 
(a) a bomb (b) a plane (c) a bombsight 
3. Who tells the bombing crews what their target wil] be? 
(a) Flak Officer 
(b) Intelligence Officer 
(c) Weather Officer 


My score_ 





5. “TOOEY” SPAATZ 


Of the six statements below, three are correct, three are 
incorrect. Cross out the three that are not right. Score 2 
points each. Total, 6. 

Spaatz 

1. is head of the American Strategic Air Forces. 

2. is in charge of the Central Pacific Theater of war. 

3. attended St. Cyr. 

4. is in charge of the U. S. Eighth and Fifteenth Ai: 
Forces. 

5. was a flight instructor in World War I. 

6. was sent to Japan in 1942 to observe Japanese aircraft. 


My score 


My total score VQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


elan (klan), p. 4. From the Gaelic word clann mean- 
ing offspring, descendants. A clan is made up of a 
group of families related by one common ancestor. 

disassociate (dis-a-SO-she-ate), p. 3. From the Latin 
dis (separation) and associatus (having joined). To 
disassociate oneself from something is to break off ties, 
to separate. 

shelved, p. 4. To be put aside temporarily or per- 
manently, This is a figurative use of the word. The 
Home Rule Bill was not “put away on a shelf,” but it 
was put aside for a certain length of time, like a blanket 
that is shelved during the summertime. Figurative 
language expresses one thing in words usually used to 
express something else. 

sorties (sore-TEEZ), p. 3. From the French word 
sortir, (to go out). A bursting forth of troops or planes 
from a besieged place against the besiegers. 

surveillance (sir-VALE-ans), p. 11. From the French 
sur (over) and veiller (to watch). Close supervision. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Dail Eireann (dol AY-ron), p. 5 
Eamon de Valera (AY-muhn de vah-LEHR-uh) p. 4 
Eire (ER-uh, or the Irish pronunciation, AY-ruh), 
p. 3. 
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INTRODUCTION TO IRELAND 
THROUGH FOLKLORE, LEGEND 


Eire — Theme Article, pp. 3, 4, 5 


The Theme Article this week contains excerpts from 
official notes sent to Eire on the matter of expelling Japanese 
and German representatives. Teachers might take this oppor- 
tunity to point out to pupils the phraseology; tone, and 
character of state parlance and official communiques. The 
quotations employed in this article are not so difficult that 
they obscure the meaning for younger readers, but just in 
case the going is a little difficult, teachers might try the 
following exercise in class. After a careful reading, pupils 
can be asked to jot down the gist of the excerpt beginning: 
“We ask for the removal of the Axis representatives.” Fol- 
lowing this exercise, pupils should define the words: removal, 
representatives, inevitable, regarded, constituting, opera- 
tions, so as to interpret the entire phrase in which each word 
is used. After discussion, pupils should again write down the 
gist of the statement, this time striving for greater precision 
and a more complete explanation. 

Many members of the class will probably find that they 
have had their first introduction to Ireland through the Irish 
folklore and legendary little folk like fairies and leprechauns, 
or through the spook tales of wailing banshees. When all 
western Europe was still barbarous and wild, Ireland had 
already developed a rich culture and literature in the Gaelic. 
The literature was preserved through word of mouth com- 
munjcation, In thése tales is Ireland’s history. 

The sagas have three main divisions: The Legendary 
Cycle, the Red Branch Cycle and the Fenian Cycle. 

In the first cycle (3300-1000 B. C.) move the shadowy 
figures of the early gods and demi-gods, the goddess Eire 
and the god Ir, who left the names Eireann (Erin and Eire) 
and Ireland to the land. Pupils might read the tales of Tuatha 
de Danann for the folklore of this period in Aldis Dunbar’s 
translation, The Sons O’ Cormac. 

The Ireland of the first century A. D. is described in the 
Red Branch Cycle. This is the heroic period on the grand 
style, peopled with warriors, gifted poets, and beautiful 
women. 

The poets and the bards set the tone of the era. Revered 
by all, they held even the greatest warriors in their power, 
humiliating them with the barb of their satire, or inspiring 
them to noble deeds by a poem of praise. This is the period 
of the mighty Cuchulain, Queen Maeve of Connaught, Dun 
Bull, the sons of Usnach and the tragic Deirdre. 

For this period we recommend the retelling of the famous 
tale, “The Hound of Ulster” by Eleanor Hull in The Boy's 
Cuchulain, The King of Ireland’s Son, by Padraic Colum, 
and the Celtic Wonder Tales by Ella Young. In the last 
volume appears “The Children of Lir,” the ancient story of 
Shakespeare's King Lear. 

The Fenian Cycle which began in 200 A. D. started a 
series of tales that expanded until the 18th century. With this 
period came the saga of Finn MacCool. 

For added reading, there is James Stephens’ Irish Fairy 
Tales and the Crock O’ Gold, Gulliver's Travels by Dean 
Swift, and the Donegal Wonder Book by Seumas MacManus. 

The language known as the Irish Gaelic stems from the 
Scotch-Gaelic and Manx. It is a highly inflected tongue, 
closely related to the so-called Brythonic languages — 
Welsh, Cornish, and Breton. 
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Your pupils might try interspersing English sentences with 
some of the Gaelic words taken from the list below. When a 
pupil has a list of five sentences, he might volunteer to read 
it to the class letting the other members translate it back into 
total English. # 


gar (profit, advantage) 
ainmneamhuil (renowned, 


sithfhear (pleasant field) 

garadoir (gardener ) 

gaoithe (wounds) 

gann_ (poverty, 
tort) 

sruthaire (idler) 

garamhuil (near, neighbot- 
ing, warm, useful) 

tum (bush) 

duine-itheach (cannibal) 

mise (I, myself) 

tartan (Highlander plaid) 

sithea-mhuil (peaceable) 


famous ) 
garlach (young child) 
stable (stable) 
caoinim (lament, cry) 
puingene (penny) 
eaoclaidheach (changeable) 
bladgheim (I shout) 
pubail (tent) 
mithille (demerit) 
tard (he gave) 


scarcity, 


Discussion Questions 


1. Is Eire justified in refusing to dismiss the German and 
Japanese representatives? 

2. Is Eire justified in being neutral in this war? 

3. Would you call Eire an independent nation? 


Fact Questions 


. Why didn’t Eire become our ally in this war? 
2. What part of Ireland is called Ulster? 
3. How can Eire’s neutrality hurt our war plans? 
. Who is the Prime Minister of Eire? Where was he born? 
. What steps has the British government taken to stop 
the leakage of information? 
6. What is the I. R. A. and what did they do in the Easter 
Rebellion in 1916? 
7. What caused this rebellion? 
8. What is the Sinn Fein party and what did they stand 
tor? 


9. What is the religion of most Irish? 


[Continued on next page} 
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AIR WEEK — p. 10 


The Air Week teature about the “Golden Goose” is the 
second of our series on military bombing. In connection with 
this series we suggest a class study of the Shell Oil adver- 
tisements in Junior Scholastic dealing with bombing tactics, 
particularly, the ad of March 13-18, p. 14, on precision 
bombing which can be used as a supplement to this week’s 
article. Other Shell ads appeared in the following issues: 
schedule—Jan. 24-29; Feb. 7-12; Feb. 21-26; March 13-18; 
and the current issue, Apri] 3-8. 

Discussion Questions 


1. How is teamwork important to a bombing mission? 

2. If you were an Army pilot would you rather fly a 
Fortress or a fighter plane? Would you rather be a pilot or 
bombardier? 

3. How does the “Golden Goose” help speed Victory? 
Fact Questions 


1. What is meant by strategic bombing? 
2. How does high altitude flying protect our planes? 

3. What do flyers get in the briefing room? 

4. After the bombardier locates the target, how is plane 
operated? 


5. About how long does the bombing run last? 


V-MAN — p. 11 
Discussion Question 


1. What qualities do you think Spaatz has that are 
needed in a leader and fighter? 


Fact Questions 


1. Where and why did Spaatz get his nickname, “Tovey?” 
2. What was his assignment in WorldWar I? 


3. What is his responsibility now? 


RELATIONS WITH FINLAND — p. 2 


Discussion ot the United Nations-Finnish dispute might 
be prefaced with a review of the Theme Article on Finland, 
in the issue of March 6-11, and the News Roundup story, 
Russia's Peace Terms to Finland, March 20-25, p. 3. 

As an added activity pupils might be asked to review the 
semester Theme Article series, looking for those instances 
where partisan politics, historic hatred, and extreme nation- 
alism have been antipathetic to human welfare and decency. 
The cases of Eire, Finland, the Vichy government, the pro- 
Japanese Burmans are typical examples. Discussion should 
stress the importance of good and honest government. 
Discussion Questions 


1. Does the President of the United States have a right 
to enter the Finnish-Russian dispute? 
2. What reasons can you give for the Finns’ hesitation in 


getting out of the war? 


BATTLE OF CASSINO — p. 2 


Pupils might review the action leading up to the “Ides ot 
March” offensive against Cassino in Junior Scholastic arti- 
cles: Feb. 14-19, p. 2; Feb. 28-March 4, p. 3; March 6-11, 
p. 3. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should every battle be fought like the March 15 battle 
of Cassino? 

2. What does the battle im Italy show about the German 
soldier an@ the condition of the German Army? 


Fact Questions 
1. How long has the battle of Cassino lasted? 


2. Name three of the airplanes used in the battle? 
3. What is a sortie? 
4. What is an artillery barrage? 


Our Schedule Was Changed 


Because otf the importance of the Lrish stand on Axis spy 
rings, we are interrupting the “Storming Fortress Europe” 
series for one isssue to include the Theme Article on Eire. 
Next week, we will have, as previously announced, the 
Theme Article on Belgium. 


GOOD NEW BOOKS FOR PUPILS 


Despite wartime restrictions of paper and bindings, pub- 
lishers have assembled attractively bound and illustrated 
books tor their spring collections. Most of the output this 
year seems to have been planned on a policy of “fewer and 
better books,” based on a dominant theme of international 
camaraderie and generous understanding of peoples. 

THe Sworp Is Drawn. By Andre Norton. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) $2. Eighteen year old Lorens van Norreys after 
skirmishes with the Nazis in Holland and the Japs in Java, 
a crash landing in Australia, and an interlude in America, 
returns to the Netherlands to work with the underground. 

Icor’s SuMMeR. By Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. ( Russian 
War Reliet.) $1. The story of young Russian boys and girls 
at work on a tarm should stimulate interest in young Ameri- 
cans about their Russian allies. For younger readers 

Tuey Put Out to Sea By Roger Duvoisin. (Knopt. 
$2.50. This story of man’s explorations beginning hundreds 
of years before Christ and progressing through the Age of 
Discoveries of the 15th century results jn a well-written his 
tory full of fact and adventure. 

Tue Fiacs or Dawn. By Esther Melbourne Knox. ( Little, 
Brown and Co.) $2. Man’s early resentment against tyranny 
and inequality is used as the theme of this book set in the 
Middle Ages. Readers will have a Gook’s tour of old Salerno, 
Rome, and London, and the antecedent history of the Magna 
Carta 

CuiLp or CoLomsia. (E. P. Dutton.) By Pearl K. Wim- 


‘berley. $2. The story of a ten year old Colombian girl who 


goes to live with a North American her own age is a realistic 
study of peon life. For younger girls. 

Green Mountain Boy. By Leon W. Dean. (Farrar and 
Rhinehart.) $2. Seth Warner, Ethan Allen, and the Green 
Mountain boys are tossed into an action-packed story of the 
Yorker-Land Granter feuds of Vermont's early history. 


Book of Twelve Plays 


THe Worvo'’s A Stace. Edited by Margaret Mayorga. 
(Samuel French.) $2. This 12-play volume for young people 
will be of assistance to teachers planning assembly, club, 
and classroom programs. The plays make excellent juvenile 
reading, and one, Oregon for America, was written by Betty 
Smith, author of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 





Answers to the VQ, p. 8 
1. LKISH TILT, a, c, ec, b c. a 
2. North Sea, Irish Sea. English Channel. Part [l, cress out Madrid, 
Dover, Riga, Glasgow 
3. NEWS FLASHES: a, a, b, c, c, a 
4. BOMBS AWAY: a, c, b 
5. “TOOEY” SPAATZ: Cross out 2, 3, 6 


Answers to the Word Puzzle, p. 15 
ACROSS: 2-tin: 4-Alexander; 8-ye; 10-as; 11-SE; 12-axe; 14-elect; 16- 
birds; 17-ate; 18-La;19-so; 20-S. A.; 22-Admiralty; 26-egg. 
DOWN: 1-oil; 2-tax; 3-nun; 4-Akyab; 5-et; 6-assessor; 7-ejects; 9-exiled; 
ll-sea; 13-era; 15-teary; 21-Al; 23-ice; 24-AVG; 25-ton. 
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Mid-Semester Review Test for Social Studies 
(Based on Contents of February 7-March 27 Issues) 


|, WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 


the correct number in the parentheses 


|. Metropolitan ( ) Head of OWI. 

9 Ton ( ) Pioneer in electron- 
Wasilewska — 

3. Robert R. ( ) Head of Russian 


McCormick 
Edelmiro 
Farrell 
Raymond A. ( ) 
Spruance 
6. W alt ( 
Whitman 
Thomas A ( ) 
Edison 
§ Chaim iia 
Weizmann 
Elmer Davis 
10. Jean Sibelius ( ) 


ll. EUROPEAN SITUATION 


derscore the correct phrase. 


Catholic Church 


Isolationist publisher 


wn 


Leader of Zionism. 


) Head of Union 


Polish Patriots 


ot 


Finnish composer. 
Army ourse 
Argentine President. 


Victor at Kwajalein 


The Curzon line is a: (a) line of 
Finnish fortifications; (b) proposed Russo- 
Polish boundary; (c) oil pipe-line undex 


truction from Iraq to the Mediterra- 
2. Hopes for successful Russo-Finnish 
peace negotiations have centered around 
recent movements of: (a) Dr. Juho Paasi- 
kin b) Wladyslaw Sikorski; (c) Kosta 

LOTOV 
One ot the Balkan Axis allies whose 
people are strongly pro-Russia is: (a) Ru- 
mania; (b) Bulgaria; (c) Hungary 

{. France’s greatest problem now in Al- 
(a) friction between supporters 
Gaulle and those of Giraud; (b) 
underground activity; (c) Arab un- 


geTia 1S: 


De 


The Yugoslav government in exile is 
w in: (a) Bari; (b) London; (c) Cairo. 


lil. ISSUES IN THE U. S. A. 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


During the first half of 1944 heads 
of our armed forces expect to draft: (a) 
1,200,000 men; (b) 1,500,000 men; (c) 
500,000 men. 

President Roosevelt’ recommends a 
national service act on condition that the 
government: (a) increase social security 

vorkers; (b) draft boys from 18-26 
years old now in essential industry; (c) 

ire farmers a fair price without in 
ing living costs. 

Senator Barkley resigned as Senate 

jority leader in protest against President 
Roosevelt’s veto of the: (a) soldier vote 

b) tax bill; (c) anti-subsidy bill. 

4. The Social Security Act of 1935 pro- 
les for: (a) old age pensions; (b) hos- 
pitalization; (c) unemployment insurance. 

The item in next year’s federal bud- 
get which is expected to show the largest 
is: (a) soldier pay; (b) muni- 
is; (c) propaganda. 


ease 


t 





IV. WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. United States forces came closest to 
Japan’s home base at: (a) Kwajalein; (b) 
Truk; (c) Paramushiru. 

2. United States forces used an “island 
skipping” strategy in the: (a) Gilberts; 
(b) Marshalls; (c) Solomons. 

3. The Japanese still control an air base 
on New Guinea at: (a) Wewak; (b) Lae; 
(c) Buna 

4. Japan’s industrial center is the island 
of: (a) Hokkaido; (b) Kyoshu; (c) Hon- 
shu. 

5. Japan’s major production handicap is 
lack of: (a) transportation facilities; (b) 
raw materials; (c) manpower. 


V. PAN AMERICANA 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. One of the strongly democratic South 
American countries is: (a) Bolivia; (b) 
Argentina; (c) Uruguay. 

2. An Argentine consul was recently ar- 
rested by the British as an enemy agent 
in (a) Trinidad; (b) Buenos Aires; (c) 
Bermuda. 

3. The last South American country to 


break off diplomatic relations with the 
Axis was: (a) Chile; (b) Peru; (c) Ar- 
gentina 


4. A South American country which is 


completely cut off from the coast is: (a) 
Venezuela; (b) Paraguay; (c) Ecuador. 
5. Latin American students have: (a) 


taken no part in political affairs; (b) been 
a strongly reactionary influence; (c) been 
an active progressive force in political 
affairs. 


Vi. POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. Bernard Baruch contends that: (a) 
government control of production is neces- 
sary after the war to prevent business de- 
pression; (b) inflation is inevitable during 
the “conversion” period; (c) private own- 
ership and operation freed of government 
restrictions can provide employment 

2. A comparison of the peace programs 
ot the churches shows that religious 
groups are united in furthering: (a) In- 
ternationalism; (b) Isolationism: (c) 
Pacifism. 

3. A national policy ot high -tarifts, re- 
striction of trade to favored nations, and 
self-sufficiency is called: (a) Economic 
nationalism; (b) Open Door Policy; (c) 
Currency stabilization. 

4. The establishment otf an International 


Agricultural Organization was _ recom- 
mended by: (a) Department of Agricul 
ture; (b) The National Grange; (c) 


_ United Nations Food Conference. 

5. The most definite and detailed rec- 
ommendations for United States participa 
tion in international control after the war 
was made by the: (a) Republican Mack- 
inac declaration; (b) Ball-Burton-Hatch- 
Hill Resolution; (c) Connally Resolution 

















SEEING 
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= Efféctive 
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VISUAL 
LEARNING 
GUIDES 


for 25 important Social 
Studies Sound Films 













*®Visual Learning Guides, pub 
lished by the National Audio-Vis 
aal Council, are four-page folder 
designed to accompany the show 
ing of your classroom films. Send 
for samples today to see how the 
Guides—prepare students for the 
film material, furnish a test of 
significant facts covered in the 
showing of the film, provide an 
incentive to further study. 


in the Social 
selected Encyclo- 
16 mm. films 


Visual Learning Guides 
Studies field accompan 
paedia Britannica (‘Erpi 


A few of the important 
titles in this group cre: 


* 


‘Industrial Revolution” 
The Airplane Changes 
World Map” 
Argentino” 

‘Kentucky Pioneers” 
‘City Water Supply” 
‘People of Hawaii” 


And there are 19 additional Guides for 
vital Social Studies topics! 


Visual Learning Guides also supplement 
U. S$. Office of Education films 
Army and Navy Films 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Erpi) Films 






MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic Bookshop 


Exclusive Distributor for National Audio 


Visual Council Learning Guides. 


Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me folder and samples of No 
tional Audio-Visual Council Visual Learn 
Ing Guides for groups checked below: 


C Social Studies group 
— Latin American group 
() Health Education 

O Pre Flight Training 

_) Pre-Induction Courses 


TE.4-3-44 
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Review Questions 


The questions below are prepared {or 
use as a mid-semester review quiz coy. 
| ering the first eight issues of the schiool 
year. In the next issue we will present 
the second Review Victory Quiz in the 
pupils’ edition, and 50 questions in the 
Teachers Edition, covering issues from 
March 6-11 to April 3-8. 


EVERY STUDENT IN YOUR CLASS SHOULD HAVE 
HIS OWN COPIES OF THESE HELPFUL BOOKS 


” jc Each book was edited and published by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
for classroom use and home reading. 


10 FOR $1.00 


Originally Sold for 25¢ to 50¢ Each 


NOW Only 10¢ Each in Quantities of 
10 or More—A Real SAVING For You 


Eight Issues in Review 


1. What territory is in dispute be. 
tween Russia and Poland? (White Rus.- 
sia; Ukraine; 2/7) 

2. What is the “Squirt?” (Jet-pro- 
pelled airplane; 2/7) 

3. Where near Rome did the Allies 
establish a beachhead? ( Anzio-Nettuno 
2/14) 

4. Who is Alexander Vandegrit 














CONGRESS AT WORK SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


A graphic story of how our 
laws are made and the men 
who make them. Provides a 
gallery seat in Congress for 
each of your pupils. Pub- 
lished several years ago but 
still up to date except for 
listing of 76th Congress. 
32 pages. 

Original price 25¢ a copy 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome” by 
Paul L. Anderson, author of “With the Eagles” 
and “A Slave of Cataline,"’ etc. This story of 
the rise and fall of another Roman Empire is 
especially timely now that Rome is again in 
the headlines. 32 pages. Illustrated wi:h many 
original drawings. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 





THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


The story of the civilization of ancient Athens 
by Paul R. Agard, professor of Greek, Experi- 
mental College, University of Wisconsin. Helps 
your students understand why Greek civiliza- 
tion is worth studying today. 32 pages. Illus- 
trated with many photographs. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


“Watch Your P.Q." (Person- 
ality Quotient) provides help- 
ful information for young peo- 
ple on ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains pragti- 
cal guides, articles on infefi- 
complex, charm, bully- 
32 pages. 


ority 
ing, etc. 


¥. 
» 
aye? 
Original price was 25¢ a copy. ¥ 5 a 





HOW TO 
IUDCE 


PHOTOPLAY HANDBOOK 


A handbook of 


analysis and 


photoplay 
enjoyment. De- 
signed for classroom use. 
Helps your student€ to en- 
joy and evaluate the best mo- 
tion pictures. How to form a 
photoplay club. 62 pages—32 
sections. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 


AMATEUR BROADCASTERS’ HANDBOOK 
A 64-page “Handbook for Amateur Broadcast- 
ers’’ providing practical step-by-step directions 
for successful school broadcasts. Ideal for 
teaching radio appreciation. Helpful ideas for 
auditorium programs. 8 complete chapters. 
Many diagrams and illustrations. 


Original price was 50¢ a copy. 





ENJOYING THE ARTS 


A group of essays on art appreciation covering 
such topics as: The novel, the short story, 
poetry, the essay, the drama, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and painting. Each essay written by a 
specialist in his field. A valuable teaching aid 
for high school ‘English classes. 32 pages. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 





LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated 
gional study of U. § 

fore the war. Takes your 
students on a tour of U. S. 
in peacetime. A big book 
of 128 pages with 338 il- 
lustrations photographs 
and pictorial maps. At- 
tractive paper cover. 


Original price SOc @ copy. 
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} SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP — 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


I 1 enclose $ 


—_.. copies of SWORD OF SER 


Name 


GESTUS 


copies of THE GLORY THAT 
WAS GREECE 


copies of WATCH YOUR P.Q 


copies of HOW TO JUDGE State 


for the following SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publications listed in this ad: 
__.copies of CONGRESS AT WORK 





Shee 2. 
Street Address 
Cty —_... 








P.O. Zone. No. 








MOTION PICTURES 


copies of AMATEUR BROAD 
CASTERS’ HANDBOOK 


copies of ENJOYING THE ARTS 
copies of LAND OF LIBERTY 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP; 


A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Please enclose your remittance with your order TE-4-3-44 J 








(Commandant of the Marines; 2/14 

5. What is self determination? (Rig! 
of a people to determine its form 
government and national 
2/14) 

6. Where is Kwajalein Atoll? (Ma 
shall Islands; 2/21) 

7. What is Bolivia’s Movimiento \ 
cional Revolucionario? (Revolution 
government made up of army office: 
police, and civilians opposed to Pe 
randa; 2/21) 

8. How many republics are ther 
the USSR? (16; 2/21) 

9. What states make up Ostla 
(Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia; 2 2 

10. How does Spain aid the Naz 
(Sends Germany wolfram ore; inter 
Italian ships in Spanish ports; permi 
pro-Axis espionage; 2/28) 

11. How did the U. S. prot 
(Stopped oil shipments to Spain; 2 

12. Where is Lake  Maracail 
(Venezuela; 2/28) 

13. Where does the Pope live? (\ 
can City; 2/28) 

14. Who is Arthur William Tedd 
(British Air Chief Marshal; 2/28) 

15. In what island group is Namu: 
(Marshalls; 3/6) 

16. Why did the U. S. attack 
monastery of Mount Cassino? (1 
Nazis used the monastery as an obser- 
vation post and fortification; 3/6) 

17. Why did Finland become G: 
many’s ally in World War II? (The F 
nish government sought to retake F 
land’s losses of 1940 war; 3/6) 

18. What theater of war does Ad 
miral Spruance command? (Central | 
cific Theater of Operations; 3/20) 

19. What is the Organization Todt’ 
(Nazi unit entrusted with the task 
fortifying Europe’s coastline; 3/20) 

20. Who is Charles de Gaulle? 
(President of French Committee | 
National Liberation; 3/27) 


allegia 





yical Bullen ewest Keds Bulletin for your Sports Library 
esp \HOWTOPINY «.. 
SOFTBALL 


— ready soon 





Softball is a favorite with our fighting men 

from Alaska to Zanzibar. At home, it's a sport 

that five million play and seventy-five million 
watch. A new Keds Bulletin, “How to Play Soft- 
Ball,” is just off the press. Your free copy is waiting 
for you to send in the coupon below. Every boy in 
America will want to study and practice Softball 
with this handy booklet that explains rules, pitching, 
catching, batting, base running, infielding, outfielding, 
shortfielding and strategy. There's an introduction by 
M. J. Pauley, Executive Secretary of the Amateur 
Softball Association of America, and action 
photographs of skilled players that will help 

you become an expert Softball player. 


u.s. Meds 


SPORTS 
DEPARTMENT 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue . Rockefeller Center New York 20, N.Y. 





FRANK LEAHY, Dir., Keds Sports Dept. 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20,N.Y. X 
Dear Frank: 
Please send me my free copy of Keds Sports 
Bulletin #7, “‘How to Play Softball,’ as soon 
as it is ready. 
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ADDRESS 
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International News 


BRIEFING BEFORE THE BATTLE. A FINAL MEETING OF U. S. AIRMEN 


BEFORE A RAID. “WAGGLES,” 


THE MASCOT, TAKES IT ALL IN. 


The Golden Goose and Teamwork 


American bombing is strategic 
bombing. Its aim is to cripple 
industrial power, 
and destroy much of his eco- 
nomic strength. To do this we 
must bomb specific targets such 
as factories, oil refineries, air- 
craft plants and the like. This 
calls for precision bombing from 
high altitudes where flak and 
fighter opposition is lessened. 

What makes this type of high 
bombing _ possible? 
Much credit must go to skilled 
pilots, bombardiers, and naviga- 
tors 

The and _Liberators 
with their long range, high alti- 
tude, and large bomb capacity 
are also an important factor 


the enemy’ Ss 


precision 


Forts 


in the success of our raids. 
And credit must be given to 

of the 

American 


the uncanny accuracy 
( ,olden Goose,” the 
super bombsight 

But the which 
makes precision bombing so et- 
the high degree ot 
teamwork of the Bomber Com- 
mand 


main thing 


tective Is 


From the moment the bomb- 
ing mission is planned, until all 
the planes land in their base, 
detail of the attack fol- 


lows a drawn blue- 


every 
caretully 
print 


Here is how a typical bomb- 





ing mission would be carried 
out. We are at a Bomber Com- 
mand in England. Mission 42 
has been scheduled. 

The target for today has al- 
ready been chosen by a target 
priority board which decides 
what branch of Germany’s war 
industries must be attacked at 
any given time. The target for 
Mission 42 is the Erker ball- 
bearing plant near Berlin. 


Planning the Details 


Once the target is chosen, 
the operational staffs at Air Di- 
visional headquarters plan the 
details of the attack. They de- 
cide what fighter support will 
be needed, how many bombers 
will take part in the flight, 
routes shall be followed 
back and forth, what the bomb- 
ing altitudes will be, and finally, 
they fix the zero hour. 

Each detail must be worked 
out in terms of plangs, men, 
bombs, fuel; and in minutes and 


what 


seconds, and even rounds to be 
fired. 

Finally the blueprint is com- 
plete. 

By teletype the Combat Or- 
der for Mission 42 is speeded to 
the various Bomber and Fighter 
groups that are to take part in 
the attack. 
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At the briefing room of each 
Bomber Group headquarters, 
the pilots, bombardiers, naviga- 
tors, and sergeant-gunners 
gather for instructions. 

Placed before them is a large 
operational map of the target 
area. It is really a photograph 
taken by a reconnaissance plane 
flying seven miles high. 

On this picture the course to 
be flown has been drawn in to, 
over, and away from the target 


Getting Briefed 


The briefing begins. The fly- 
ers are told what their target is, 
how they will approach it, and 
what particular building is to 
be their aiming point. They are 
also told what fighter support 
will join them, and at what 
time they can expect this sup- 
port. They learn all this from 
the Intelligence Officer, S-2. He 
tells them further, that bombing 
will be done from an altitude 
of 25,000 feet. 

Now the Weather Officer 
takes over. He gives them the 
exact weather conditions over 
their own base, over their 
course of flight, and lastly, over 
the target itself. 

The Flak Officer points out 
on the map, where the flyers 
can expect the heaviest concen- 
trations of ack-ack fire, and at 
what height this fire is most 
effective. 

The navigators copy the 
course on their maps. The bom- 
bardiers study the target pic- 
tures. The radio operators get 
the call signals of the day — on 
rice paper so that they can be 
eaten in case of capture. 

The briefing is over. Pilots 
and crews man their planes. 
Soon each bomber group is air- 
borne. 


Automatic Egg-laying 


Through anti-aircraft fire and 
fighter opposition, the B-17s 
and B-24s fight their way to the 
target. The bomb bay 
grind open. 

Now the bombardier and the 
“Golden Goose” go to work. 
The bombardier locates the tar- 
get in his sight. The sight is at 
work computing speed and drift 


doors 





Complete list of 
APPROVED NAMES 
U. S. Navy planes 


Army list eppeered lest week 











BOMBERS 


Approved 

Name 

Consolidated 
No. American 


Liberator 
Mitchell 


Marauder 
oo. Ventura 

Havoc 

Dauntles. 


SBD 
.. $B2C, SBW, SBF Helldiver 
PBO Hud 


Brewster 
Grumman 
Consolidated 
Consolidated 
Martin 


SB2A 

TBF, TBM 

PBY, PB2B, PBN Catalina 
PB2Y . ‘oronado 
PBM 


Mariner 
FIGHTERS 


Vought-Sikorsky. F4U, FC, F2G, 

FIA Corsair 
Hellcat 
Wildcat 


Grumman 
Grumman 


LIAISON 
Piper 


—— | Grasshopper 
Vultee ‘ oY 


Sentinel 


OBSERVATION 


Curtiss $Oo3Cc 
Vought-Sikorsky.OS2U, OS2N 


TRAINERS 


$NL 
SN . 
Beech SNB 
Lockheed PBO 
Stearman ..... N2S 
Ryan : NR 
Timm N2T 
Curtiss . SNC 


TRANSPORTS 


Traveller 
Expediter 
Commando 
Skytrain 
Skytrooper 
Skymaster 
Lodestar 
Fairchild Forwarder 
Howard ‘ Nightingale 
Cessna JAC : Bobcat 
Consolidated RY Liberator 
Vought-Sikorsky.]R2S Excalibur 
Grumman RF > 
Grumman 
Martin 


Seamew 
Kingfisher 


No. American Texan 
Beech 


.-. Navigator 


4F 
cnsveeee JAM-1 





and bomb fall. Now the bomb 
sight itself is flying the pla 

by means of an automatic pilot 
The bombardier makes final « 

justments of the knobs on the 
bombsight. After that, in the 20 
to 30 seconds bombing run, n 

human hand touches the co! 

trols. Everything is now auto 
matic. 

The crosshairs of the bom) 
sight close together and meet 
directly on the target. Instantls 
an electric impulse releases th 
bombs. 

A camera begins tah 
photos every six seconds. There 
it is! The bombs strike. T! 
navigator makes an entry in his 
logbook: “Objective 
25,000 feet.” 

The bombers wheel around t 
return to their bases. 


bombe 
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V-MAN ...— “Tooey” Spaatz 


Will tons of bombs pounding 

Germany each day, the Nazis 
must be seeing Spaatz (pronounced 
spots) before their eyes. For behind 
the mass raids is Lieutenant General 
Carl A. Spaatz, head of the Ameri- 
can Strategic Air Forces operating 
against Germany. 

Spaatz is in charge of both the 
U. S. Eighth Air Force stationed in 
England, and the U. S. Fifteenth Air 
Force flying from Mediterranean 
bases. In Tunisia, his “Spaatzwaffe” 
put the Luftwaffe to shame by a 
score of two to one. 

General Spaatz was born in Boyer- 
town, Pa. As a boy he spent hours 
experimenting with machines. 

When he went to West Point, he 
read every book on flying he could 
get his hands on. 

His fellow cadets called him 
“Tooey,” because with his red hair, 
blue eyes, and freckles, he resembled 
an upper-classman of that name. 


In 1915 he was attached to the Air 
Corps, which at that time was a 
minor reconnaissance unit attached 
to the Signal Corps. The Army avia- 
tors were not permitted to do any 
stunt flying, as the planes could not 
stand the strain of aerobatics. 

But Tooey, whenever he could 
escape from surveillance,* whipped 
through the skies like a circus per- 
former. In France, during World 
War I, Spaatz was left behind the 
lines to train cadets. He grumbled, 
but was an excellent flight instruc- 
tor. When he finally got a two-week 
leave, he flew to the front. 

Once there, he decided to stay an 
extra two weeks. General Billy 
Mitchell bawled him out for over- 
staying his leave. But he admired 
the pilot and later awarded him the 
Distinguished Service Cross for his 
excellent work. 

In 1940 Spaatz was sent to Eng- 
land by the Army as an observer of 








International News 


4-STAR-3-STAR CONFAB 
Generals Spaatz and Eisenhower 


aerial warfare. While in London he 
was introduced to King George many 
times. On each occasion, he bowed 
stiffly, but mutely. His friends told 
him not to be shy, but to strike up a 
conversation with Britain’s monarch. 

Next time Spaatz met the King he 
bowed stiffly, beads of perspiration 
forming on his brow, and _ said: 
“Hello, King.” 
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COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


eee OP welcoming a home-coming pst al 


pe : Coca-Cola = So glad you re back again 
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Fighting men look forward to that home-world where friendliness 
and hospitality are summed up in the familiar phrase Have a “Coke”. 
Be sure and get Coca-Cola for your icebox at home. From Atlanta 
to the Seven Seas, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,— 


has become a global symbol of good will and of good living. 
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-the PELE 
high-sign 


Ie’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Gas Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 



























THE RESILIENCY OF 


Armour’s Tested Gut 
MEANS MORE 
POINTS ON 











THE COURT a: , 
e te 
we ee eee 


It’s the resiliency built in- 
to Armour’s Tested Gut 
which gives that whip-lash 
speed to every shot you 
make. And that resiliency 
is pre-proved by careful 
scientific tests ! 

And despite wartime conditions — you 
can have your racket restrung with the 
same quality strings you’ve always speci- 
fied. So, for pre-proved resiliency 
tested performance...insist on Armour’s 
Tested Gut for your next restring job. 


These Six Tested Brands... 
Available at Your Dealer's Now! 
GOLD STAR TILDEN JUNIOR + VARSITY 


SUPER SPECIAL + DAViS CUP 
THDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Armour and Company 
Chicage 9, Illineis 





Quickest, Easiest, 


Most Economical 7 ae 
Bulld this authentic %’’ 
Vought-Sikersky “COSAIR’’ 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important Wor Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


Send Sc for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


450807311 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Fereign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 0c to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12. Jamestown, New York 


“} ay ee 
tt FREE CATALOG “40.147 ge \ 
? 


Way of Getting 





Finest quality. Over 300 artistic —_— Write 
lor our attractive free cataleg and select « 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 


Dept. P, Motel Aris Co., Rochester, #. 1 
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10 BOOKS FOR $1.00 


@ CONGRESS AT WORK @ 
32 page story of how our laws are made 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





Send cash or 
money order 
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HE RAISES A RACKET 


WHEN we heard that Don Budge. 
the world’s greatest tennis player. 
was in town the other day, we put away 
our yo-yo, grabbed a notebook and gal- 
loped over to Madison Square Garden. 

We had a hunch he'd be there. In 
just five hours, he was scheduled to play 
a Red Cross benefit match. And since 
he had just flown in from Lubbock. 
Texas, where he is a lieutenant in the 
Army Air Forces, he'd want a final 
tune-up. But when we walked into the 
Garden, we found nobody but a few 
workmen, an ancient alley cat and a 
character who kept yodeling, “Sh-o-rty.” 

Shorty never showed up, but Don 
did. He walked in with tennis rackets 
sticking out all over him. No one could 
call him handsome — even in the dark 
— despite a magnificent mop of curly 
carrot-colored hair. But you like him 
instantly. You just know he’s a “regular 
“guy. 

He took us by the arm and steered us 
into the dressing room. There we found 
Ensign Jack Kramer and Pancho Segura, 
our second and third ranking players. 
It was a swell reunion. They started 
kidding each other and talking tennis. 

In between tennis talk and shoe-lace 
tying, we kept serving questions to Don. 
He answered them all quickly and 
smoothly. 

“My favorite stroke? My backhand. 
You know most young players have an 
awful time perfecting this stroke. It isn’t 
a natural movement. But I found it 
easy. 

“You see, back in my school days at 
University High in Oakland, California, 
I was crazy about baseball. I threw 
right-handed but batted lefty. When my 
brother, Lloyd, who is a tennis pro, 
started me on tennis, I found the back- 
hand easy because it was like batting 
lefty in baseball.” 

Don's backhand, incidentally, is the 
best in the world; maybe the best of all 
time. But it wasn't as a tennis player 
that he was known at University High. 
He was famous as a varsity baseball 
and basketball star. 

We next asked him about the great- 


lest thrill of his career. 


“Bringing the Davis Cup back to the 
United States (1937) after it had been 
away for 11] years. The Davis Cup is 
the emblem of the world’s champion- 


iship. And we were sure hungry for it. 


“We took it from England in the 
final round, But Germany gave us our 
hardest fight in the interzone final. Re- 


. AOE AE 


Don Budge, a regular guy 


member the Von Cramm match? That 
sure was the toughest I have ever had. 

“Von Cramm beat Bitsy (Grant) in 
Singles. Then I beat Henner Henkel. 
We took the doubles. But Henner beat 
Bitsy, making it two matches apiece. 
The Davis Cup hinged on that final 
match between Von Cramm and my- 
self. For both of us knew that England 
would be a cinch to beat in the finals. 

“IT was pretty lucky. The Baron (Von 
Cramm) took the first two sets, but | 
won the next three.” 

The way Don told it you’d never 
believe he was describing one of the 
greatest and most exciting matches in 
history. 

He didn’t mention that in the fifth 
and deciding set, Von Cramm had him 
five games to two, thus needing only 
one more game to win. While Don was 
sponging his face before changing 
court for the final game, he noticed the 
agony on Captain Walter S. Pate’s face. 
The U. S. non-playing captain was al- 
most ready to burst into tears. 

Don walked over to him, patted him 
on the shoulder and said, “Don’t worry, 
Cap, I won't let you down.” It’s now 
history that he didn’t. When he re- 
turned to court, he leveled the Baron 
with one of the greatest barrages ol 
cannonball serves and strokes ever seen 

As we were walking to the green 
canvas court in the center of the arena, 
we asked Don if he believed that sports 
training is a help to the 
soldier. 

“Yes, sir!” he snapped. “We've tound 
that athletes coming into the Army are 
better conditioned and can ‘take it’ bet- 
ter than the non-athletic soldiers. Team 
work is very important in the Army. 
especially in the Air Corps. And who 
knows more about teamwork than ath- 
letes? — HERMAN MasIN 


incoming 
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THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 
44ers United Artists 


The editors of Junior Scholastic award 
the Blue Ribbon for March to United 
Artists for their production of The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, based on the 
story by Thornton Wilder. 

The story takes place in Lima, Peru, 
two centuries ago. Just outside Lima a 
tragedy occurred which shocked the 

entire city. Five 
persons fell to 
their death when 
the hanging 
bridge of San 
Luis Rey col- 
lapsed over a 
gorge. 

A young Fran- 
ciscan monk pon- 
dered over the ac- 
cident. Why were 


Editor's Blue Ribbon these five people 
owarded to United Art- singled out for 
ists for the movie death? WI * wy 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. eath: ly just 


these five. One 
vas a child, another a poisonous old 
woman, a third a courtier, a fourth a 
young scribe, and lastly, a Peruvian 
Indian. To find the answer to his ques- 
tion, Brother Juniper resolved to go 
back over the lives of these five. 
The tangled threads of the lives of 
these people told Brother Juniper many 
stories, which this film reveals. 


“i Awarded Blue Ribbon 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey. The 
Song of Bernadette. Madame Curie. 
Jane Eyre. North Star. 


i“ Other top films; don’t miss 


The Purple Heart. The Sullivans. Cry 
Havoc. Destination Tokyo. 


“i“Worthwhile 

The Hour Before the Dawn. Going 
My Way. The White Cliffs. See Here 
Private Hargrove. Action in Arabia. 
Standing Room Only. Up in Arms. Pas- 
age to Marseille. 3 Russian Girls. Phan- 
mm Lady. Passport to Adventure. 
Knickerbocker Holiday. The Fighting 
Seabees. Higher and Higher. Gung Ho. 


Average 
Curse of the Cat People. King of the 
Ring. Spider Woman. Rationing. Lady, 
Let's Dance. Voice in the Wind. Tender 
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A DRIVE 
FOR ROME 


with a ‘‘Tennis-Eye’’ Smash 


OUGH! You bet it’s been tough on that road from 

Salerno! . . . and you can bet there’s many a man there 
who is thanking his stars today for the hours he spent playing 
tennis. 


Many a soldier in the drive on Rome knows he owes 
mainly to his tennis experience the quick, trained eye, and 
alert reactions, that often mean safety and success in war. 


Men and women preparing for war service—or “all out’ 
in the battle for production—can get in trim and keep fit while 
having real fun playing tennis. For finest rackets, tennis balls 
and all the best in tennis equipment, ask for ‘“Wilson’s.” 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. 


IT’S WILSON 
TODAY IN SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


= Wilhhon 


Wilson Athletic Goods TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


Comrade. Courageous Mr. Penn. Tar- 


zan’s Desert Mystery. Mfg. Co., Inc: 
ig. Co., . 
Chicago Plant 
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from our readers 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

This question, “What advantage has 
a blimp over a fixed-wing plane?” ap- 
peared in the Junior Scholastic in the 


Dec. 6-11 issue. Some boys disagreed 
with the answer to this question: 


“Blimps ‘can stop and hover in mid air.” 
They said that the blimp would have 
to have support of cables to stop in mid- 
air. Could you explain this more fully? 


Donna Duncan, 
Washington School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Editor's Note: The blimp can stop and 
hover in mid air without the aid of cables. 





WIN A ‘25 WAR BOND! 


Crossword Puzzle Contest 


Enter the “Mr. Peanut’ 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 may compete. 


2. After completing the puzzle, write a sen- 
tence of 18 words or less, beginning “’! like 
Planters Peanuts because — ,’’ and containing 
at least 3 words from the puzzle. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 24th 
Floor, 220 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, April 28, 1944. No 
entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
complete and correct solutions to the puzzle 
and whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and pub- 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Winners 
will be announced in Scholastic, World Week, 
and Junior Scholastic, May 22, 1944 issues. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 











ACROSS 


. The way you want toast to be. 

. What football players wind around their 
hands to protect them. 

. Short for ‘advertisement 

. What you ge* from eating Planters Pea- 
nuts 
A person who mokes hots. 
A male offspring 

. Slang for ‘father.’ 

. “One good ———— deserves another.’ 
What Englishmen like to drink at 4 o’clock. 

. What we all enjoy doing three times a 
day 

. Opposite of “off.” 
The night before Christmas 

. What makes Planters Peanuts taste good. 
Abbreviation for ‘‘Lovisiana.”’ 

. Whot every baseball player 
swing. 

. Moisture; you see it on the grass if you 
get up that early in the morning. 


likes te 


DOWN 


. Ten of these will buy a War Stamp. 

. What you receive for work 

. The hero of this puzzle; “Mr. 
Obsolete word for ‘‘ate.”’ 

. A color; bulls don’t like it. 
What you get on a report card 
Opposite of “cold.” 

. What a fishing line is wound on. 

. Pertaining to the navy. 

. Short for “Dorothy.” 

. What you shoot with a bow. 

. Escape; get away from. 

. Opposite of thin. 


118 PRIZES 


Ist $25 War Bond 
2nd —_________ sd» $15 in War Stamps 
(ane . $10 in War Stamps 
4th _________ 15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions o special pack 
age of Planters Peanuts. 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 
two-color poster, “Making Uncle Sam's 
Team,” suitable for framing. Illustrated 
with action photographs of Army, Navy 
and athletics. 







































































in calm weather, a blimp will remain in 
one position. In fact, in the early days of 
lighter-than-air aviation experiments, the 
problem was to get the blimp to move 
The first effort to steer a balloon by arti- 
ficial means seems absurd to us today. In- 
ventors tried to row the balloon throug) 
the air with large canvas covered oars 
Finally in 1901, Alberto Santos-Dumont 
equipped a dirigible with a propeller driven 
by a gasoline engine that bore the airship 
through the sky at the rate of 19 miles an 
hour. If an airship today is to stay put, 
even on a windy day, the pilot can fly it 
into the wind at a speed equal to the 
wind’s velocity. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 
In the Jan. 17-22 issue, our class read 


about Yongjeung Song. We wondered 
it it was a real letter and how you re- 


‘ceived it. 


Ruth lhrig, 
Monmouth Consolidated School, 
Monmouth, Ia. 


Editor's Note: The letter from Korea is 
an imaginary letter that was written by one 
of Junior Scholastic’s staff writers. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the Arn Weex feattire, 1 think it 
would be interesting to have more in- 
formation about the B-24s. Please tell 
me where they are manufactured, their 
wingspread and elevation. 


Sonny Beard, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Editor's Note: Consolidated-Vultee's 
long range B-24 (Navy designation 
PB4Y-1) Liberator has top speed over 320 
miles per hour, and a service ceiling of 
36,000 feet. The Liberator’s range is 4,000 
miles. There are five to ten men in the 
crew, the bomb capacity is 7,500 Ibs. on 
hauls of 3,000 miles, ten tons on short 
hauls. B-24 is armed with from eight to 
fourteen .50 caliber guns. Some of them 
have 20 mm. cannon. Its engine is a turbo- 
supercharged 1,200 h.p. Pratt ¢¢ Whitney, 
has slender Davis wing, span 110 feet; 
Fowler flaps. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In PLANE SPEAKING, in the Feb. 28 
edition, you state that the Lightning P 
38 carries the heaviest bomb-load of al! 
fighter-bombers. I thought that the A- 
20-A Havoc, often used as a fighter- 
bomber, could carry the most bombs of 
planes in this class. 

Robert Tufo, 
Evergreen Park, II! 


Editor's Note: Robert is right. We hav: 
always considered the Havoc A-20-A a 
light bomber, but the British do use it as 
fighter-bomber. In that case, it outranks 
the P-38 in size of bomb-load. 


Save for Victory! Prevent Waste 
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Bolivia's chief product. 

British general. 

Old style for personal pronoun, 2d 

person. 

10. Since. 

11. Compass point. 

12. Tool for chopping trees. 

14. To select for office. 

16. Feather-covered animals. 

. Past tense of eat. 

\8. Louisiana ( abbrev. ) 

\9. Therefore. 

20. South America. 

22. Islands in Southwest Pacific attacked 
by U. S. forces. 

26. Bomb (slang). 


Chief product of Venezuela. 

Subject of bill vetoed by Roosevelt. 
Woman under certain religious vows. 
Seaport in Burma. 

—— cetera. 

6. One who assesses value of property for 
taxation. 

Throws out. 

9. Banished from native land. 

ll. Body of water. 

13. Epoch. 

Tear-stained. 

21. Boy’s name. 

23. Frozen water. 

24. Flying Tiger group. 

25. 2,000 pounds 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


7 & bo 
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Solution to Last Week’s Puzzle 
ACROSS: 2-Nettuno; 7-us; 9-Via; 10-Bali; 12- 
meet; 14-Stilwell; 16-LST; 17-vat; 18-Eniwetok; 
23-mist; 24-dean; 25-ere; 27-to; 28-Germany. 
DOWN: 1-subs; 3-evil; 4-ti; 5-tame; 6-Noel; 8- 
fat; 11-listens; 13-elevate; 15-widow; 18-Eire; 19- 
items 20-Eden; 21-oat; 22-knot; 26-Ra. 





On the Baldwalk 


A fly was walking with his daughter 
on the head of a man who was bald. 

“How things change, my dear,” he 
said. “When I was your age this was 
only a foot-path.” 


Evelyn Ricketts, Cleveland Ave. School 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 


Shoe Shoo, Baby 


A woman looking for want ads in the 
paper came across this: “Wanted: re- 
sponsible lady to care for 8-months old 
baby. Must be experienced in all wrest- 
tling holds, head holds, and any know- 
ledge of jiu-jitsu will help.” 

Irwin Bunimowitz, P. 8. 232, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Never More 


City Man (On tour of countryside) : 
“What time is it?” 

Farmer: “Twelve o'clock.” 

City Man: “Only twelve o'clock? | 
thought is was much more than that.” 

Farmer: “It’s never much more than 
that around here, It goes up to twelve 
and starts all over again.” 


15 


When Seeing’s Not Believing 


An RAF pilot shot down a Messer- 
schmitt over the English Channel. When 
his report was made the C. O. told him 
to take a rescue plane and pick them 
up. An hour later he was back and said: 
“I flew over and spotted them. They 
were waving and shouting that they 
weren't dead and that I should pick 
them up. But I didn’t believe them. You 
know those Jerries are all liars.” 


Samuel Otlewson, Main St. School. West Warwick, R. I 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Joan 
Follina, Morris Grade School, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

A motorist crashed into a telephone 
pole. Wire, pole, and all crashed over 
his car. He was found in the wreckage, 
undamaged but unconscious. As _ the 
police and ambulance drivers were un- 
tangling him, he reached out feebly, 
fingered the wires and murmured: 
“Thank heavens I’ve lived clean; they’ve 
given me a harp.” 








HOW TO ORGANIZE A TEEN-AGE 
NIGHT CLUB IN YOUR TOWN 


Canteen Clubs like this are needed to provide 





wholesome spots for entertainment 


SEND FOR A NEW, FREE BOOK that tells 
you how easy it iste form a teen age night 
club in your town, in your neighborhood. 
This timely book gives full details on: Names, 
locations, communities, decorations, music, 
entertainment, refreshments, admission fees 
and dues. It tells how to build up atten- 





FREE BOOK 


Just send coupon—no money, no 
obligation of any sort. Facts came 
from nation-wide study of success- 
ful clubs. 


Copyright 1944, Nehi Corporation 





dance and where to secure heip from adult 
organizations. 


Royal Crown Cola is proud to offer this 
book to you, free of charge, to help solve 
the problem of providing good, clean fun 
for girls and boys. 


——-—-——--—--— -- 


Royal Crown Cola Dept. S$ 
Columbus, Georgia | 


Please send me a free copy of ‘‘How to Organ- 
ize and Operate a Teen-Age Night Club.” 


Name 


Address 








City. State 
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AND OUT GOES 


Our Navy has a new way of dealing 
with submarines—a way that works like 
a charm! 

When a Convoy stands out to sea, it 
sails in brilliant company—trim “baby 


flattops” which mount coveys of Navy 


fighters and bombers—“Wildcats” and 
“Avengers” flown by Naval aviators, 
men who love nothing better than an 
open season on wolfpacks. 

Here's how this deadly team op- 
erates: 

The “Wildcats” move in first, all 
guns ablaze to clear the sub’s decks 
of anti-aircraft crews. And then 
comes the “Avenger” with its load of 
depth charges. These are dropped 
athwart the submarine’s bow so she 
can't esc ape. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE TACTIC— Fifth in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the skill 
and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactic 


What happens then?—It’s all over but 
the shouting. 

In a war of supply, Convoys must go 
through. Our Naval aviators, by press- 
ing home the most effective means of 
anti-submarine attack, are more than 
doing their bit to smash the ramparts 
of Festung Europa. 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell 
Research made possible the first com 
mercial production of 100-octane avia- 
tion fuel and supplied it to American 
Military Aviation... giving our fight- 
ing aircraft new speed and range, and 
a great tactical advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 

production of aviation fuel. 

Today, more Shell 100-octane 
aviation fuel is supplied to aircraft 
engine manufacturers, for critical 
test and run-in purposes, than an) 
other brand. 

And now, each day, Shell pro- 
duces more than enough to fuel a 
bombing mission of 2,400 planes 
from England over Germany. 











